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Fretfully the Commons waited for the answer that Elizabeth.
had promised them. Someone had suggested that they should
hold up supplies until the succession was settled; but the temper
and courage of the majority did not rise so high. Perhaps it
would have been different if they had only realized that Eliza-
beth was determined to put off her reply until the money bill
was safely through,, and then dismiss Parliament with one of
her *answers-answerless*.

At last, when Lords and Commons were assembled for the
closing ceremonies of the Parliament, Elizabeth gave Sir
Nicholas Bacon her answer to read. She had written and revised
it herself, going carefully over it, improving a word here and a
phrase there until it emerged as a model of her more artificial
and involved style. She made ironical use of the fervent wish
that they had one time expressed to live only under her and her
progeny, remarking that she thought it had been so desired as
' none other tree's blossom * should have been considered before
hope had been lost of fruit from her. If any imagined, she de-
clared, that she was determined not to marry, let them put out
that kind of heresy; their belief was awry. She might think a
spinster's life best for a private woman, but was striving to
think It not meet for a prince. And so she brought a speech full
of goodwill, uncertainty, and dark phrases to a close: fl hope I
shall die in quiet with Nunc dimittis, which cannot be without
I see some glimpse of your following surety after my graved
bones/

Parliament was prorogued, and until financial or other press-
ing needs compelled her to summon It again, Elizabeth could
breathe more freely. Its agitation, though unsuccessful, had
helped to mobilize opinion in favour of certain claimants; and
a year later Elizabeth discovered that during its meeting a tract
had been written confuting Mary's claim and advancing Lady
Catherine Grey's. The author was a member named John Hales,
one of Ascham's Protestant friends and a Chancery official. He
had not acted alone; inquiries Implicated the Lord Keeper, Sir
Nicholas Bacon, and for a time placed Cecil under suspicion.
Despising Lady Catherine as she did and having Mary in mind